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Jediforial. 


Our readers will miss the usual in- 
stalment in our Sunday-school de- 
partment, but our generous friend 
from St. Louis who is doing this work 
for us writes that he must havea 
little more time, being unusually 
pressed just now with work in other 
directions. The course will doubt- 
less be continued in a week or two. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY has consented 
to open its doors to women, but only 
half way. Women may enter any de- 
partment and pursue the same studies 
as the men students, but when the 
day of graduation, of public recogni- 
tion and honor rolls round, the wom- 
en can receive, as at Harvard, only 
a ‘‘certificate of proficiency.’’ We 
are told this is of essentially the same 
nature and value as the authorized di- 
ploma, still the distinction, for some 
reason not apparent to the unprofes- 
sional mind is to be kept up. Great 


bodies move slowly. 


CHRISTIANITY is not a structure, 
not a building of man’s making, 
which the destroying forces of Nature 
are always pulling down, but is a 
Divine organism which God's in- 
dwelling life is always building up. 
It puts on new forms inevitably. 
Things eminently useful in one gen- 


eration need to be modified for the 
next. 


‘‘God fulfills himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.”’ 


New forces, all coming from the 
one source of light and life, have en- 
tered the race. We have a new sense 
of the brotherhood of man; we have 
grasped new laws and powers of 
science; we have seen, as our fathers 
did not see, the wonderful truths con- 
tained in Christ’s parables of the seed 
and the leaven. The theology of this 
age, in order to have a natural ex- 
pression, must be a missionary the- 
ology, a preaching theology; it must 
have in it simplicity, directness, hu- 
manity and breadth. It must be far 
more tolerant, and far less divisive 
than that of our fathers.—Rev. /. 7. 
Barrows. 


A BOOK entitled ‘*‘ Suggestive Read- 
ings,’’ edited by Richard Bartram, price 
75 cents, has been brought out by the 
Sunday School Association in London, 
and contains much that is of use to the 
teacher in Sunday-school, or the 
mother at home with her children. 
The first part is full of short selections, 
nearly all in prose, which are particu- 
larly intended to awaken interest in 
the sights and scenes of the natural 
world, while in the middle and last 
parts, the selections have a more di- 
rectly moral and religious bearing. 
Those who are following the first 
year’s work in the six years’ course 
of study, published by the W. U.S.S. 
Society, can find practical help in the 
earlier part of the book. In connec- 
tion with the selections there are 
‘* Hints to the Teacher,’’ and explan- 
atory paragraphs that add to its help- 
fulness. The selections are made 
from about forty different authors, 
representative of liberal religious 
thought, or of modern science, from 
both sides of the Atlantic ocean. 


Mr. ANAGNOS, the well known 
successor to Dr. Howe, in the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind, at Bos- 
ton, is at present conducting a curi- 
ous and interesting experiment. 
Little Willie Robin, a girl, though 
the name does not indicate it, was 
bornin 1884, but at the age of fifteen 
months had an attack of spinal men- 
ingitis which resulted in the loss of 
both sight and hearing. She had at 
the time learned but two words. Less 
than a year ago she was brought to 
Boston, and placed under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Thayer, one of Mr. Anag- 
nos’s most efficient assistants. The 
plan of instruction began with the 
teaching of names of simple objects, 
then of adjectives, verbs, and finally 
abstract terms. Little Willie now 
reads lessons in simple words in raised 
letters and has learned many of the 
games and exercises in the Kinder- 
garten. She has also learned to artic- 
ulate twenty words; but the experi- 
ment of which we speak is this: The 
child has never heard the words God, 
Jesus, soul, etc., or any terms which 
could give her any religious ideas. 
Mr. Anagnos proposes to keep her 
in this ignorance, to see if such ideas 
will after a time spring up spontane- 
ously in her own mind, or be reached 
by any process of association. The 
theory of innate ideas is to be tested, 
and the result will be watched with : 
deep. interest. 


a) 


IN another column will be noticed 
the report of the second ‘‘ Religious 
Council’’ held under the auspices of the 
W.W. U. C., this year, but the reader 
can not read in the report all that was 
apparent to those present at this meet- 
ing ; the demonstration, once more, of 
a splendid potency which is available 
for many of our people and thought 
centers, which now are drooping in 
loneliness and are weary in their search- 
ing. These ‘‘ Councils’’ which have 
been devised by the Women’s West- 
ern Conference, are portable packages 
of comfort, very effective bits of inspira- 
tion which can easily be transported 
wherever they are most needed. We 
hope that there will be twenty such 
Councils held within the next four 
years, and we predict that each one 
of them will do what the last two have 
done, leave a deposit of courage, of 
mental quickening, and moral willing- 
ness that will continue for many, many 
days, such as have already been left 
at Janesville and Sherwood. 


THERE is no doubt the English- 
speaking world of to-day is taking a 
deep interest in Buddhism. The com- 
bination of mysticism and a high 
morality make this faith very attrac- 
tiue to minds of a religious cast,. that 
are yet distrustful of the power of 
science and the philosophy of evolu- 
tion to impart spiritual worth and 
meaning to thelifeof man. Subhadra 
Bickshu, a high disciple of Buddhism, 
has compiled a book from the ancient 
writers for the especial use of Euro- 
peans. Extracts from this work have 
been translated by Charles Schroeder 
in the current number of the Avena. 
The leading principles of the Buddhis- 
tic faith are thus stated, and must 
certainly find a warm response in every 
aspiring, humanity-loving heart: 


‘Buddhism teaches the highest wisdom 
and goodness, without a personal God; a 
continuation of being, without an immortal 
soul; an eternally blessed state, without a 
local heaven; a possibility of salvation, with- 
out a vicarious saviour, a redemption where 
each is his own redeemer, and which can be 
reached without prayer, sacrifices, self tor- 
ture, or other usages; without priests and 
the mediumship of saints ; without divine 
grace, and solely through one’s own will 
and power; and finally, a highest perfection 
which may be enjoyed already in this life 
and on this earth. 


THE editor of the New Lungland 
Magazine, Edwin. D. Mead, speaking 


in ‘‘ The Editor’s Table’’ of Phillips | 
Brooks as the great citizen divine of 
his day, preminently interested in all | 
that pertains to man’s private and 
public duties, recalls his sermon on 
the martyred Lincoln, given in his 
church at Philadelphia. This was not 
one of Mr. Brooks’s great sermons, 
says Mr. Mead; but it was one of the 
noblest pulpit tributes to Lincoln, and 
it is fortunate it has been preserved | 
‘‘to illustrate the political element 
which has ever remained so promin- 
ent a feature in Mr. Brooks’s preach- 
ing.’’ The number of the New 
England is largely taken up with a 
large illustrated article on the new 
Bishop, the writer of which says, that 
at the Harvard memorial service at’ 
the close of the war Phillips Brooks's | 
prayer made an even profounder im- | 
pression than Lowell’s commemora- | 
tion ode. : The same writer says it. 
was this man’s preaching that shamed | 
the people of Philadelphia out of that | 
prejudice against the colored: race 
which would not allow them to ride 
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in the street-cars, even though the 
law provided for their accommodation 
as well as for the white man’s. Mr. 
Mead finds in Mr. Brooks a proud 
example of the American school-boy, 
whose interests the lecturer of the Old 
South has always at heart. 


THE Unitarian society at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has lately been experi- 
encing some of the penalties of its 
tadical position. Connected with the 
church 1s a Unity club, which, how- 
ever, numbers both officers and mem- 
bers from other churches. The work 
of the Unity club is both practical 
and literary, its members interesting 
themselves in many philanthropic en- 
terprises as well as in the study class. 
During the holiday season the club 
voted to give a ‘‘Christmas Benefit’’ to 
the different charities in the town, an 
enterlainment to be given in the 
Opera House, consisting of music and 
addresses from representatives of the 
different organizations and members 
of the clergy. The scheme seemed as 
innocent as it was meant to be pro- 
ductive of good to those undertaking 
it; but it soon appeared that the 
Odium Theologicum was thoroughly 
aroused. Upon the excuse that a 
movement originating with the Uni- 
tarian church could not but, directly 
or indirectly, tend to promulgate its 
peculiar views, one after another of the 
orthodox clergy declined to be pres- 
ent, except the Catholic priest and 
the Episcopal minister; the organi- 
zation of the King’s Daughters also 
voting not to co-operate. Surprised 
and hurt at this treatment, Miss 
Bartlett and her friends still perse- 
vered; and since troubles of this kind 
often prove the best possible means of 
advertisement, the ‘‘Christmas Bene- 
fit’? proved a success beyond the hopes 
of its most ardent supporters. The 
meeting was well attended and the 
contributions amounted to the sum of 
$444.44, which was divided among 
the ten societies represented. We 
predict there will be more interest 
than ever in the teachings of the little 
church over which Miss Bartlett pre- 
sides, whose courage and faithful 
work are making a deep impression 
in the community. 


Church Financiering. 


Much is said and done in these days 
for the equal recognition of woman 
with man, not only at the polls, but 
in society, in the home, and the va- 
rious organizations which make for 
the advancement of the world. Wo- 
man herself is prompt in coming 
forward, demanding a recognition on 
Boards of Charities, Committees for 
Public Improvement, Industrial and 
Artistic Organizations of various 
kinds. True to the precedents of 
history, strange as it might seem 
and contradictory as it is to some of 
our. theories, women remain in the 
subordinate and humiliating position 
of the past, in the church of to-day, 
more effectively than in any other 
existing organization of modern times. 
We sav this without much reasorr for 
qualification even in the most intel- 
ligent churches. Where women as- 
sert themselves emphatically, in the 
life and even in the organization of 
the non-hierarchical churches, they 
still lag behind and are content to 
occupy a subordinate and uninfluen- 
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tial position from which they promptly 
rebel in all the other organizations of 
modern life. It is too much the habit 
of the intelligent and _ well-to-do 
woman in our cities and smaller towns 
to carry her brains and her own money 
into women’s clubs and other more or 
less secular organizations, while she 
carries to the church her conventional 
life, her traditional faith, her social 
ambitions, her readiness to do the 
medizval acts of Martha, to play the 
gracious hostess and the winning at- 
traction at church sociables, but to 
leave the executive and financial 
burdens unshared to the men. In- 
deed she does her utmost to induce 
her husband, if she has one, if not a 
husband, then her father and brother, 
to pay liberally for the regular sup- 
port of that church, while she escapes 
the subscription list herself, under the 
plea that her husband pays for her. 
She works for church charities and so- 
cial life but never thinks of recording 
herself among the pillars and support- 
ers of the church. So long asexisting 
affairs remain, the church will con- 
tinue to be uncertain in its support, 
halting in its administration, conserv- 
ative in its moral courage. There is 
growing more and more clearly a 
dual division of the churches of our 
land, and this line of demarkation is 
not a theological one, much less an 
ecclesiastical one. It is the line of 
democracy as opposed to aristocracy, 

a church with rented pews, looking 
necessarily tothe Acads of families as 
the unit of organization; and the 
church of free seats, open doors, look- 
ing with equal necetsity to the /rd/- 
wdual as the unit of the church organt- 
zation. 

This latter method is the one that 
commends itself to the prophetic 
soul but most always silences that 
same soul when the treasurer comes 
in at the end of the year with his com- 
plaints and distrust. Candor com- 
pels the admission that thus far, the 
non-renting-pew church is the church 
of small and uncertain revenue, and 
the church which is most economi- 
cally (?) supported by those who have 
much to give. It isthe church which 
shelters a large number, perhaps the 
largest number of those who are re- 
ligious ‘‘ dead-beats,’’ church tramps, 
who go the rounds and take their 
church privileges where it will cos/ 
them the least and where, if possible, 
they may escape altogether the serious 
and noble responsibilities which ought 
to go with those who accept the priv- 
ileges of a church in which they be- 
lieve and which is to them a help to 
live. Wedo not believe that the fault 
of this lies in the Free-Sitting System; 
or that the system is necessarily ineffi- 
cient. If the free church must aban- 
don its dream of democratic life and 
common support from a// 7/s members, 
then the church must abdicate perma- 
nently the position it has tried to oc- 
cupy as the director of morals and the 
stimulator of life. In this struggle 
for an open church the first and _per- 
haps the chief thing, to be done is to 
elevate woman out of that position of 
mere Martha serving in the church. 
She must become something more 
than a joyous preparer of oyster sup- 
pers, the manipulator of so-called 
charities. The kindly presence at 
church sociables, and alas, the helpless 
sufferer whenever church finances are 
are mentioned, and all that she can do 
is toexclaim ! ‘‘ Oh, that my husband 
were interested!’’ ‘‘If youcould only 
get my big brother here, he would 
help you for he is prosperous and will 
some day be wealthy! 

The democracy of the Liberal 
Church, we mean liberal in its admin- 
istration more than in its theology, 
demands that woman should come 
forward and assume her proportionate 
share of the financial responsibility of 
the church to which she belongs. 
The woman who carries a purse, who 


administers her own expenses, be 


they great or small, who has money 
enough to belong to a woman’s club 
or to spend fifteen dollars a year 
on the decorations of dress or the em- 
bellishment of her head-dress, has a 
fund from which she might, can and 
should, on her own account, without 
asking leave of her husband or 
brother, set apart a portion for the 
annual support of the church she be- 
longs to. . When she begins to do 
this out of her own pocket money, so 
that the subscription will mean self- 
denial to her, then will the husband 
begin to profit by her example, and 
will, in proportion to his income, 
administer the support that is his obli- 
gation. When she says to him, ‘‘/ 
am going to give so much,’’ he will 
begin to measure his subscriptions. 
Not until we find a woman who has 
no purse, who never spends any money 
except out of her husband’s pocket, 
one who occupies the old, humiliating 
dependencies of the Feudal System,— 
and we fear there are more of such 
women still left than one would sup- 
pose,—will we find a woman who is 
exempt from the subscription list of 
the church that has free seats and is 
not dependent on the pew system. 
This system goes on the vicious the- 
ory that only the heads of families are 
responsible for the support of the 
church and (if the logic is carried 
out) only have a voice in the admin- 
istration and direction of the same. 
Only a portion of the women in any 
free-seated churches have husbands. 
Many of them are shifting for them- 
selves. They should come in for 
their share of support, and so should 
the young men without homes, the 
boys and girls who have _ pocket- 
books, however slender. The theory 
of the open church must be that 
every person must contribute some- 
thing regularly to the general expense 
fund. 

This fact is not the case to-day in 
many churches. The holder of slender 
purses are not unwilling to make 
sacrifices for the general fund of the 
church they believe in, but they are 
ashamed to do the /7///e they can rather 
than the mach they can not. They 
hesitate to make the noble confession 
of the ‘‘ Widow’s Mite.’’ The worth 
of the open church lies in its power 
to persuade the many to give their 
/ittle, then the few who have much to 
give will give all the more. The 
contributors of fifteen dollars and up- 
wards to the church are probably as 
large and numerous in most of these 
churches as they ought to be, often- 
times more numerous than they ought 
to be; the few who can pay fifteen 
dollars or more, being forced to in- 
crease their subscription in order to 
carry on at all the cause they have 
at hand. The great problem is how 
to multiply those who can afford to 
pay only from five to fifteen dollars a 
year. They are the ones who are 
holding back. How few are the 
names on the subscription lists of most 
churches who subscribe five dollars or 
less. ‘There are always a few and 
often many brave young men and 
women, poor men and poor women 
who can not, who ought not to give 
more than one dollar a month, or per- 
chance, one dollar a year, but that 
dollar zs their due and should come 
with the same dignity and pride as 
their neighbor in the next street pays 
his one hundred dollars. This is the 
practical reform needed in our 
churches to-day, and the women must 
lead in the reform. They must drop 
their microscopic enthusiasm, which 
circle around the needle for awhile if 
need be, in order to reach out to the 
responsibilities, independence and dig- 
nity which their brothers in the 
church already occupy. 

When women begin to pay for what 
they get in the church out of their 
sacrifices, as now they do pay for their 
privileges in the club and the reading 
circles, then they will begin to exer- 


are set in one direction. 


cise their thoughts, free their minds 
in their church as they now doin their 
clubs. Let the women exert their 
rights in the church in a manly way 
and then the men will begin to clothe 
themselves with woman/y graces and 
enthusiasms in and for the church 
that helps both men and women out 
of and above all sex lines and con- 
sciousness. 


A Methodist Brother. 


A course of Sunday evening lect- 
ures on current topics, by represent- 
atives of different faiths and profes- 
sions is now in progress at All Souls 
church. Mr. Fenn and Mr. Salter 
have represented the liberal element ; 
Dr. Harper, of Chicago University, 
the higher educational interests; and 
last Sunday evening, Rev. Frank 
Bristol spoke on ‘‘The Evangelization 
of Great Cities,’’ prefacing the treat- 
ment of his special topic with a few 
words about Methodism, as he had 
been requested to do by the pastor of 
the church. 

Mr. Bristol is one of the younger 
ministers among the Methodists of this 
city, but his earnestness, enthusiasm 
and genuine sympathy with all the 
living problems of the hour, have 
already madea deep impression on his 
hearers, and the Chicago public at 
large. It is a delight to listen to Mr. 
Bristol for the mere pleasure one finds 
in his pure, poetic diction, and clear, 
crisp utterances. He isa true Meth- 
odist in his enthusiasm, though there 
are those in all the other denomina- 
tions, even the Unitarian, of whom 
that can be said. But aside from the 
pleasure derived from the excellence 
and interest of his literary style, was 
added a deeper satisfaction to those 
who listened to him, in the subject 
matter of the discourse. 

Concerning the origin of Method 
ism, Mr. Bristol made this distinction, 
comparing it with other sects : Meth- 
odism did not have its rise in any 
doctrinal dispute, but in an impulse 
to evangelize the world, to bring the 
truths of the gospel home to those 
poorer and more ignorant classes who 
had hitherto been deprived of it by the 
exclusive methods of the majority of 
thesects. This spirit of evangelization 
still forms the strongest motive among 
the followers of Wesley. Mr. Bristol 
would have us believe that this inter- 
est in the dogma side of Christianity 
is of the smallest among Methodists, 
and it is true that fewer controversial 
contests are found in this history than 
in that of Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
or Unitarians. 

Mr. Bristol describes the process by 
which he would rid great centers of 
population like Chicago, of the misery 
and evils so sadly marring true growth 
and happiness, with the word, evangel- 
ization, which with him means no 
mere external application of a narrow 
dogma of salvation, but the whole 
moral regeneration and upbuilding of 
man. All the means of a most en- 
lightened stage of progress are to be 
brought into play here—educational, 
philanthropic, social. In a word, the 
evangelization Mr. Bristol seeks, is 
that which the Unitarian and Ethical 
Culturist could join in and work for 
heartily, so far as its main objects are 
concerned. Those of us who listened, 
felt faith revive, and hope glow anew 
in the heart, with faith in the coming 
brotherhood of man, as evinced not 
only by a common desire to uplift the 
lowly, and raise the standard of 
human need and accomplishment, but 
by an intellectual sympathy, a com- 
munity of real belief greater than we 
know, and growing every day. How 
little we really differ from each other ! 
Of how little importance these points 
of difference! How closely we agree 
on the main points! The faces of all 
good people, the lovers of their kind, 
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Men and Things. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American National Association of the Red 
Cross, is trying to make arrangements with 
the proper authorities in regard to the trans- 
portation of grain which may be giveh in 
the United States to the suffering peasants 
in Russia. 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE has lately 
been saying in Boston that in the new 
Utopia, sometime to dawn on the earth, 
people will go to bed every night at Io 
o’clock. Society will by that time have 
learned to issue its invitations for an earlier 
hour than 8. 


Mr. THOMAS M. JOHNSON of Osceola, Mo., 
whose visit to the city we lately spoke of, 
has succeeded in forming a Plato class, 
which will meet on Monday evenings at the 
residence of Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, 3000 
Indiana ave. The first lecture was given 
Monday the 2ist. Tickets of admission have 
been placed at fifty cents. Meetings will 
also be held Sundavs at 3 P. M. 


A NATIVE bride in Hindostan is loaded 
down with all the jewelry she can get. She 
has a girdle at the waist, numerous rings, 
anklets, bracelets and bells, and decorations 
for the hair. Although she has never seen 
her intended husband, she goes and sits be- 
side him on the day of the ceremony. The 
priest takes a corner of the bride’s veil and 
ties it to the groom’s shawl, and they are 
married. 


THE historic church in Wittenberg, to 
which Luther nailed his ninety-five thesis, 
is undergoing extensive and rich repairs, 
preparatory to making it a memorial church. 
The work is now near completion. Among 
other features is a stone balustrade in which 
the arms of eighty prominent Reformation 
heroes have been carved, with . portraits 
beneath of twenty princes, scholars and 
artists of the same period, cast in bronze. 


Miss SOONDERBAI POWAR, an Indian 
Christian of Bombay, speaking at an_anti- 
opium meeting recently held in London, 
told how in India, with its 33,000,000 of gods, 
the female idol worshipers said: ‘‘ Tell the 
English people and government if they will 
stop this trade we will regard them as our 
g6ds.’"’ When missionaries go to the ze. 
nanas to preach, they are told, ‘‘Go and con- 
vert your Christian government first, and 
then come and tell us about Christ.’’ 


Tuts is the way the Presbylertan Banner 
construes the doctrine of compensation : 
‘The house in which Voltaire lived in Gene- 
va, Switzerland, was long used as a depot 
for Bibles, and may be yet. And on the 
spot where Ingersoll prepared his calumnies 
against the Bible and the Church, and his 
blasphemies against God stands a magnifi- 
cent Christian Association edifice. The old 
promise to the Church is still being fulfilled: 
‘‘No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper.’’ 


Stk EpWIN ARNOLD now traveling 
through this country on a lecturing tour, 
was born in 1832, educated at King’s College, 
London, and Oxford University. He was 
early attracted to oriental studies, and bis 
prize poem written at the age of twenty was 
entitled ‘‘The Feast of Belshazzar.’’ He 
gave much time to the study of Sanskrit and 
was appointed principal of the Government 
Sanskrit College at Poona, where he came 
into relations with many learned Hindus 
and gathered material for his poem, ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia.’’ 


MIss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, the young 
Englishwoman who has lectured in this 
country so acceptably on temperance, 
woman suffrage, social reform and literature, 
studied at London and Cambridge and in 
Germany, and won high honors in logic, 
languages and political economy. She was 
recognized as possessing so much ability 
that the Men’s Political Association of Scar- 
borough, known as the ‘“‘Liberal Four Hun- 
dred,’’ elected her a member of the school 
board. Her favorite work lies among the 
East End factory girls in London. 


Mr. Conway writes as follows in the 
Open Court: ‘‘The finest scene of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play last year was the 
struggle of Pilate with a religious mob. He 
had nearly mastered them when a priest 
cried, ‘‘If thou release this man thou art not 
Cesar's friend.’’ From that moment 
Pilate’s efforts to save Jesus are personal ; 
officially Jesus is surrendered. Cesar’s 
representative faces the fact that, in Judea, 
Ceesarism rests on the same foundation with 
Jahvism. Jesus had, indeed, suggested the 
buttress of the Roman throne when he said 
to Pilate, the moment before; ‘“Thou wouldst 
have no power against me except it were 
given thee from above.’’ This belief that 
Roman supremacy could be established 
there only by Jehovah's decree was more 
potent than any army to defend Pilate’s 
authority ; he could not shake the religious 
superstition without endangering the arbi 
trary political order. And from that day to 
this,—when the Queen of England is the 
official head of Brahmanism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Presbyterianism, Episcopacy in theif 
several localities,—how many monarchs ~ 
have officially sanctioned consecrated sys _ 
tems they unofficially abhorred !’’ 4 
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Gontributed and Sclected. 


The New Year. 


I know not what the year may bring to me 
In joy or pain,— 
If sorrow’s harvest full or lean shall be, 
Or hope long held, at last fruition see ; 
But this is plain: 
Unless God’s mark in me is deeper burned, — 
Unless the task imposed by Him is wholly 
learned, 
But ill the gain, 
Though for my labor there be much returned. 


LINCOLN E. BROWN. 
Meadville, Penn. 


Iona, a Lay of Ancient Greece. 


A very beautiful story-poem has 
just been published by the Dibble 
Publishing Co., of this city, so noble 
in motive, so exquisite in cadence 
and graceful in movement, that it 
ought to find a wide circle of admirers. 
Its title is given above ; the author’s 
name upon the title page is ‘‘ Payne 
Erskine,’’ who is really Mrs. Emma 
Payne Erskine, of Racine, Wis. 

A few sentences from the preface 
will tell better than any words of mine 
what the author had in mind as she 
wrote: ‘‘It has been said of late, by 
some with a feeling of sadness and re- 
gret, that the poetic spirit has fled, 
that the poetic temperament is sub- 
merged in the hurrying flood of new 
ideas of progress and needs of man, 
and is cooled in the icy streams which 
flow from the fountain of scientific 
truth ; that all mystery is of the past; 

that the whitened bones in the 
newly opened sepulchres reveal the 
truth that death is the end of life, 
while man grows like the grass in the 
fields, fulfills the purposes of his exist- 
ence unknown to himself, and is as 
surely cut down by the stroke of time, 
to rise no more ; that nature no longer 
reveals to us a hidden Creator . 
that soul is but sense, and spirit but a 
figment of the brain. 

It is the aim of this book to show 
the desire that exists in every human 
being,—unaided by the teachings of 
Christianity—to live on after this life 
s over; the natural out-reaching of 
every human spirit toward the divine, 
calling for eternal life. It has 
been said by philosophers that the 
faculty of intuition is the highest per- 
taining to man, and is that alone 
which lifts him above the lower orders 
of animals and enables him to con- 
ceive of an Infinite Being, or to be- 
come cognizant of abstract truths. 
The author has endeavored in these 
pages to awaken and develop this su- 
preme faculty, as well as to give pleas- 
ure through the imagination, which 
is so closely allied to it; and has 
placed the scenes and events before 
the Christian era, in order to leave the 
thought unbiased by Christian teach- 
ing, admitting only the philosophy that 
may be gained from the teachings of 
Socrates and Plato, or by the true love 
of, and communion with nature; and 
throughout the whole has adhered as 
closely as possible to the classic spirit 
and feeling, giving only the Greek 
names and _ significations to the 
deities.”’ 

She represents herself in the pre- 
lude as resting beside a stream, (the 
description of which is very delicate ) 
and says: 

‘I fain would be a floweret with the rest, 


And learn of thee the songs which they 
love best.” 


Then the singing stream tells her 
many a story of ‘‘ long ago, ere time 
was old.”’ 


‘‘ An hundred times have these bright drops 
been shed 
O’er fields and moors and distant woods and 
hills, 
To trickle down and run in countless rills 
Back to their rocky bed ; , 
There to sing on, and on, 
In never-ending song, 
And over yet, and over 
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In ceaseless rhythmic story, 
The deeds of gods and men, 
Of life, and love, and glory. 
Aye! and of waning breath, 
And sorrow lost in death.”’ 


It is thus she hears the story of 
IoNA, told by the cunning stream 
in movement and rhythm varied to 
suit the different characters and parts 
of the story, so that it never becomes 
monotonous. It is quite unlike in 
plot any story I have ever read, and 
certainly does not lack dramatic inter- 
est, while one is constantly impressed 
with its loftiness and sweetness. It 
would be a pity to diminish the eager- 
ness with which the reader pursues 
the unfolding of the story, by giving 
an outline here ; and so I content my- 
self with giving you a hint of its 
charm, and expressing a hope that 
many of you will procure and read 
IONA, and then ‘‘pass along’’ your 
pleasure to others. | 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Gorresnondents. 


A Letter From Mexico. 


If not convenient in winter, come 


in the summer to Mexico; the 
temperature of the two seasons 
is so @enearly the same that I 


know you would enjoy either. The 
City of Mexico is a magnificent sum- 
mer resort, so far as the climate is 
concerned, the only objection being 
the hot country one has to traverse in 
getting here. The trip from Vera 
Cruz to this city is, as you know, 
very interesting, and at the edge 
of the plateau very grand. Marie 
said that she enjoyed the day com- 
ing up in October, more than any 
other in her life. At one place, the 
train rolls slowly along the side of a 
mountaintop, where, from thecar win- 
dow one can look down on miniature 
villages and checkerboard cultivated 
fields, so many thousand feet below 
as to almost take one’s breath away. 
And one is treated to a succession of 
such views, the grandest kind of a 
panorama. All around are pines and 
flora of the temperate zone, below 
are tropical fruits and a warm climate. 
At one place—Cordoba— fruit is 
offered at extremely low prices, high 
freight charges making it almost im- 
possible to get rid of it. It seemed 
rather queer to me to get down into 
the ‘‘hot counfry’’ after a cool sum- 
merin this city where locusts, tree- 
toads, crickets and katydids are un- 
known. Vera Cruz is a very pectiliar 
place on the flat sea-coast with its 
numerous white domes rising above 
the house-tops, upon which are always 
perched numbers of ugly, awkward 
turkey buzzards, sacred though, for 
the very practical purpose of scaven- 
gers, as the cranes of Holland. 
Saturday, the 12th, was ‘‘Guada- 
lupe Day’’ and scores of thousands of 
Mexican pilgrims congregated at the 
shrine of the national patron saint in 
the village of Guadalupe about five 
miles from here. I was busy that day 
unpacking furniture, but Marie went 
with the visitors and reported a most 
interesting time. ‘The highway lead- 
ing out from one of the old gates of 
the city was crowded with humanity 
in street cars, in rude wagons, in 
carriages, on feot, and some on hands 
and knees. ‘These latter were doing 


_penance, and they were honored by 


having placed before them ‘‘serapes’’ 
and ‘‘rebozos’’—the Mexican shawls 
—to make their paths easier. In old 
times this was more common, but even 
now I am told that many start out 
weeks before the twelfth, on their 


hands and knees from distant points. |. 


These people slept in the open air 
around the holy church in their 
blankets, like soldiers on a battle 
field. In the morning each with a 
lighted candle went to pray in the 
church. Several bands of Indians 


— ee — 


dressed in bright skirts, with crowns 
and plumes, men and women dressed 
alike, danced on the hillside to the 
music of rude banduras——-mandolins 


—which some of them played. This 
celebration is semi-patriotic, semi- 
religious. 


On the evening of the 16th, the 
‘* Posadas ’’ commenced and are kept 
up until Christmas. It 1s a strange 
species of festivity. There are pres- 
ents and feasting. Nine families 
usually agree to meet at each other's 
houses in turn on each of the nine 
evenings. On each night they go 
through with a little performance in- 
tended to represent Joseph seeking a 
couch for Mary. There are burning 
candles, singing, etc., and admission 
is refused to room after room until 
one, supposed to contain the manger, 
is reached. 

Knowing, as you do, the Single Tax 
is my religion, you will not be sur- 
prised to hearthat I have found much 
in Mexico that is interesting from an 
economic standpoint. ‘Taxation is 
bad enough in the ‘‘States,’’ but it is 
worse here, so far as the land is con- 
cerned, and for the old, old reason 
that the landlords have been the law- 
makers. For instance, if a house is 
vacant in this city it is exempt from 
any taxes whatsoever, and when 
rented only 6'4 per cent of rent col- 
lected is taken by the tax collector. 
But more pernicious than this is the 
practical exemption of vacant land 
from taxation, with the effect, of 
course, that rents are exorbitantly 
high, while vast areas of unused land 
are held by tantalizing monopoly. 
The science of land speculation is as 
perfectly understood here, I find, as it 
is in the ‘‘boom towns’’ of the West. 
The wealth of Mexico, like the wealth 
of Ireland, is largely drained by alien 
landlords. When a Mexican becomes 
wealthy the rule is for him to go to 
Paris, Madrid, or Rome, there to en- 
joy an income from a land that right- 
fully belongs to the government of his 
native country. Out of a population 
of twelve million, about six thousand 


individuals ‘‘own’’ all the land in 
Mexico. ‘The great ‘‘haciendas’’ are 


so free from taxation that their own- 
ers refuse to give up any part of 
them, consequently immigration is 
not invited. The mass of the popula- 
tion is very poor; but thanks to nat- 
ural advantages there is probably not 
as much actual suffering, distress and 
despair in the whole Republic as 
there is in a single ward of the tene- 
ment-house district of New York city. 
Then, too, although both peoples are 
being cheated out of their birthright, 
it is hardly proper to compare this 
race which has always been oppressed, 
is ignorant, uncivilized and seemingly 
without ambition, to the Anglo-Saxon 
Americans who are in the van of 
progress, who are surrounded by a 
high civilization, and whose capacity 
to suffer from poverty corresponds to 
their superior capacity in everything 
else. 

There is one characteristic of these 
people, however, that places them far 
ahead of us; that is, their universal 
courtesy and politeness. One is apt 
to think of courtesy as one of the 
finishing graces of a high civilization, 
and consequently to wonder at its 
prevalence here in the absence of cul- 
ture. Can it be inherited from a race 
superior to our ancestors? The love 
of flowers is another pleasing attri- 
bute but that is easily accounted for. 


Sincerely your friend, 
HENRY WARE ALLEN. 


EvERY human soul has the germs 
of some flowers within, and they would 
open if they could only find sunshine 
and pure air to expandin. I always 
told you that not having enough sun- 
shine was what ailed the world.— 
Lydia Maria Child. 


EpIToR Unity:—-That ‘‘the sun 
do move’’ is evident by the liberal 
movements now on the way to future 
fruition. 


I have just read Dr. Phillip Schaff’s 
article in the /orum, on the ‘‘Trials 
for Heresy’’ in the body of Presbyte- 
rians. It is very encouraging, cer- 
tainly, to have so tolerant an 
ending, although it is the ‘‘peace of 
the church,’’ more than the interests of 
truth which seems to occupy the 
minds of these divines. Yesterday 
I was instructed by reading tract 
No. 5 of ‘‘Messianic Expectations,’’ 
by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
Boston, and in what he said of ar 
Kochba, as the Messiah of the Jews 
in the last days of Jerusalem, A. D. 

33-140. Dr. Abraham Geiger, in his 

‘Judaism and its History,’’ makes but 
a brief mention of him under the name 
of Lar Koziba. We wish to know 
where his history is written. His 
defence of Palestine against the Ro- 
man army under Julius Severus, was 
certainly as heroic as that for which 
Leonidas is famous. Dr. Schindler 
says he is referred to in the Gospels. 
I have asked him to point out the 
place. He was the Jewish Messiah 
in the national sense, which Jesus 
was not, but radically the reverse. 
What Gospel mentions him ? 

Now here is 7he Reform Advocate, 
which pays a just and cordial tribute 
to Dr. A. Kuenen, of Leyden. We 
know now that the teacher is gone, 
and I turn again to his work on the 
‘‘History of Israel’’ with a renewed 
sympathy, with a full confidence in 
his scholarship and in his fidelity to 
the truth. It seems to us the lights 
are going out, but the sun is only 
moving among the constellations. 

Here too is UNITY, which touches 
elbows with 7he Reform Record and 
keeps the ranks with advancing Jews. 
The Non-.Sectarian comes up from St. 
Louis, which has one hand in that of 
Brother Learned, and the other in 
that of several ‘‘New Theology’’ dis- 
ciples. Only two weeks since, we 
had the full report of the Unitarian 
Club, of Boston, in which Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and others ventilated their 
‘‘New Theology,’’ and Dr. Abbott 
declared himself, to all intents and 
purposes, a Universalist. He believes 
that Christ died for the salvation of 
the world and his mission will be 
accomplished. So here is a long line 
of the vanguard of the liberal move- 
ment of this century. We may repre- 
sent the line in the following order: 
First, on the left, are the Reformed 
Jews, then the Ethical brothers, then 
the Open Court philosophers and several 
others of the same order, then UNITY, 
the Non-Sectarian, The Christian 
Register, a banner bearer, then all 
the New Theology followers; and we 
proceed on the way till Bishop Brooks’ 
talland manly form appears, and so 
on through to Professor Briggs, till 
we come to a company of Calvinists 
and Methodists. Zhe interesting fact 
is, thatall these parties touch elbows. 


Dr. Briggs is some distance from 
Dr. Hirsch, but they are both advanc- 
ing, one on the left and the other 
on the right, and both belong to 
a magnificent line of the church 
militant. 


It is delightful to stand thirty paces 
in front, by the side of the colonel 
commanding this magnificent line on 
dress parade, and witness the evolu- 
tions of the manual of arms. On this 
opening day of the year 1892, I imag- 
ine the genius of ‘‘Freedom and Fellow 
ship,’’ giving the command, /orward 
march. J am thinking also, not of 
the parade that there will be at the 
Columbian Exposition, but of that 
line which I hope to see in the year 
1900. Then I will be ready to retire 
and leave the work to the boys. Till 
then, let us keep up this line. Atten- 
tion, eyes right, march. S.S. H. 

Des Moines, jan. 1, 1892. 
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Shuych Door Pulpit. 


Deed Versus Creed. 


By REV. CYRUS A. ROYS, OF NaNTUCKET, MASS. 


‘‘But the Pharisees, when they heard 
that he [Jesus] had put the Sadducees to 
silence, gathered themselves together. And 
one of them, a lawyer, asked him a ques- 
tion, tempting him, Master which is the 
great commandment in the Law? And he 
said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the 
second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandmenuts hanyeth the whole law and the 
prophets.’’—-A/alt. ait: 34-70. 


This is perhaps, the most explicit 
declaration that Jesus made of his con- 
ception of the meaning, the aim and 
end of the entire Jewish cult. And 
if the conception was true, then Mr. 
Matthew Arnold was right when he 
said, as he so often did in effect, if 
not in these words, that the passion 
of Israel was a passion for righteous- 
ness beyond allelse. ‘‘ The religion 
of the Hebrew people was a religion 
of integrity of heart, and innocency 
of hands.’’ ‘‘Put thou thy trust in the 
Eternal and be doing good.’’ It called 
for the piety of aggressive life in 
righteousness. ‘‘I have called mine 
own ways to remembrance = and 
turned my feet unto thy testimonies.’’ 
Here is the core of the Hebrew relig- 
ion according. to the conception of 
Jesus. 

The evangelists, Matthew and 
Mark, agree in all essential points as 
to the conversation between Jesus and 
the lawyer, though Mark makes it 
the lawyer, and not Jesus, who puts 
these things above, or ‘‘ much more 
than whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices.’’ It seems from the spirit of 
both accounts, for we have no desire 
to strain either in order to get a par- 
ticular meaning, that they both agree 
in placing the ceremonial part of the 
Hebrew religion below the primary 
element of right conduct, right rela- 
tion to God and man. 


Now, if we call to mind one other 
remark of Jesus as recorded by Mat- 
thew, we shall see that the high pur- 
pose and passion of the Hebrew people 
was his also: ‘‘Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the proph- 
ets. I am not come to destroy but to 
fulfill.’’ It is unwise to attach great 
significance to single texts culled 
from the gospels; but when, from a 
reverent study of their contents, one 
sees.a persistent, overpowering spirit 
that subordinates ceremonialism to 
present life and the demands of love 
and mercy, a spirit that would stand 
the opprobrium of ceremonial un- 
cleanness, rather than omit obedience 
to the law of mercy in his dealings 
with his fellow-man, though a Samar- 
itan, a publican or an outcast, he can 
not avoid the conclusion that these 
utterances which put right conduct, 
righteousness between man and man, 
higher than any ceremonial observ- 
ance, are the outcome of that spirit of 
consecration to righteousness in per- 
sonal action which is, to speak rever- 
ently, careless of feasts and fasts, of 
new moons and Sabbaths; but alert 
to every call of mercy, to every op- 
portunity to help another, whether of 
the same religion or not. Mr. Arnold 
would have been the@last to contend 
against the fact that many Jews 
thought many things essential besides 
thisrighteousness. But he contended, 
and it seems to me rightly, that this 
was Jewry’s highest word, its divin- 
est mandate, its controlling yea, its 
life-giving spirit. There was mach 
deflection from this, much insistance 
on the ceremonials of baptism and 
fasts, sacrifices and prayers; much 
that was not in full accord with this 
highest word ; but the same may be 
said of all peoples, all religious cults 
and of most individuals. There is in 


them all much that is notin harmony 
with their highest word. 


Notably is this true of Christianity. 
And in saying this, let me at once 
guard against the possible impression 
that I speak here simply as a critic of 
Christianity. I am proud of my 
Christian inheritance; profoundly 
grateful for all the high influences 
that I have come down to the modern 
world, that have been nurtured upon 
her bosom,—I am a critic of Chris- 
tianity, only as I am a critic of my 
own life. When, in moments of reflec- 
tion I am self-condemned, when the 
whips and stings of conscience chasten 
me, and bid me get away from my 
meanness of spirit, it is not that I 
would destroy myself that I criticise 
my life, but that I would realize my 
highest possible self. And so, when 
I criticise Christianity in any way, it 
is not that I would destroy it, but 
that I would so far as in me lies, 
chasten it of.its faults, its follies, its 
guilty submission to things incon- 
sistent with its best and holiest pur- 
pose and possibility; it is because I 
would hold it to its highest word. 

We saw that the highest word, the 
highest purpose in the life of Israel 
according to Jesus was found in these 
two commandments, and as it was 
this, that he came not to destroy but 
to fulfill, we must think it also conso- 
nant with his purpose. But we go 
further, and say that here, also, is the 
secret storehouse of renewal in the 
life of Christendom, and its highest 
word. 

We have no time to point out the 
changes that were wrought in Chris- 
tianity as it came in contact with 
Greek philosophy and Roman law; 
and our limited acquaintance with 
the history of the process of changes 
that were thus wrought might of 
necessity involve -laborious study. 
But the fact of the transformation 
stares usin the face. Christianity to- 
day as it is best known—is not a way 
of life, but an elaborate system of 
doctrines and an enumeration of 
duties that it demands performed by 
its adherents. 


To see this, we have but to look 
around. Here is Roman Catholicism, 
with its mysteries and elaborate ritu- 
als and dogmas, which it neither pre- 
tends to explain or even to under- 
stand, but takes all on trust, because 
they have been ordained and estab- 
lished as the body of doctrine and 
ceremonial of the Catholic church. 
On the other hand, we see Protestant- 
ism with manifold creeds, thirty-nine 
articles of the episcopacy, Westmin- 
ster confession, this, that or the other 
formula of faith, votfed by majorities 
to be the orthodox doctrine—except 
ye believe which, ye can not belong to 
the true church of God, and can not 
be saved. 


Far be it from us to detract an iota 
from any of these in the things in 
which they are good. Catholicism 
has contained. some of the bravest, 
most devout, most saintly men that 
the world has known. The same is 
true of all the great phases of Protest- 
antism. But we can not forget the 
inquisition, in which other men and 
women just as saintly, just as pure in 
mind and true in life as any canon- 
ical saint, were put to silence because 
they could not honestly pronounce 
the shibboleth of Catholicism. We 
can not forget the horrible persecu- 
tions by Protestant sects, of others 
who could not conform to their 
thought; and we do not forget that 
in the theories of nearly all of these 
organizations, what one Jde/ieves is set 
far higher in importance than what 
he zs. Except ye believe this, that 
and the other proposition ve can not 
enter in. 


And these things of which I speak 
do not belong to the past, to medizeval 
Christianity alone; they belong to 
our own generation. Thirty years 


~ 


ago in a lecture published in 7he /n- 
dependent this language was used: 
‘This ts our danger, not that we shall 
be sinful,not that we shall be imperfect, 
not that we shall be vain, not that we 
shall be foolish, not that we shall be cor- 
rupt in our imaginations, but that we 
shall not believe in Christ. Our salva- 
tion is not so much imperilled by our 
wickedness as by our unbelief.’’ ‘This 
is not unlike the declaration made by 
President Patten, of Princeton, in his 
last (1891) baccalaureate sermon. I 
have not been able to secure a copy of 
the sermon, but my attention was first 
called to the utterance of a very in- 
telligent physician of Chicago, who 
read the report of it as given in the 
Chicago newspapers. He said in 
substance: ‘‘According to this report, 
Dr. Patten said that if he had to 
choose between a pure, sweet and 
noble life, and sound dogma, he would 
choose the latter.’’ I replied that it 
must be that Dr. Patten has been 
misunderstood, that if he said any- 
thing like that, he must have modi- 
fied it with explanations that would 
essentially soften it. But later, I found 
from an apologetic article on Dr. Pat- 
ten’s sermon in the New York A.vam- 
iner that the report was substantialy 
true. The £xvaminer said in its apology: 
‘Quoting the familiarepigram, to the 
effect that ‘Christianity is a life not a 
dogma,’ he said it would be nearer the 
truth to affirm that Christianity is a 
dogma, nota life. He went so far in- 
deed, as to aver thatz/ he had to choose 
between aman whose Christianity was 
all life and no dogma, and one whose 
Christianity was all dogma and no life, 
he would unhesitatingly give his vote 
for the latter.”” 

Perhaps the learned Doctor has 
never been so unfortunate as to see a 
Christian whose Christianity was all 
dogma and no life. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to assume, that if 
these two representative men, one 
with dogma and no life,—the other 
with life and no dogma, were grocers 
in his street, and the only such ac- 
cessible to him, he would soon change 
his mind.—The Avaminer in its apol- 
ogy undertakes to soften the effect of 
President Patten’s words by explain- 
ing that what he ‘‘ undoubted/y meant 
to say, and what we are sure the ma- 
jority of intelligent Christians strongly 
hold, is that there is no basis nor 
assured warrant for right conduct 
save in right and clear belief.” But 


this is plain juggling with words. 


The Examiner assumes that correct 
life is the product of correct belief. Why 
must it not assume that correct life 
has some trué basis of belief? Why 
must it assume that its dogma is the 
only one that can produce nobility 
of life? Jf tts first assumption be true, 
it can not avoid the conclusion that where 
there is a pure, true Christ-like Life, 
there must have been pure, true Christ- 
like thought behind it. 

Do not misunderstand. I would 
not have you imply that these people 
do not ask for righteousness in life. 
But if their language means any- 
thing, personal uprightness is not the 
highest good. When it comes bub- 
bling up out of human life, and is not 
seen to flow along the surface in the 
channels of their dogma, they become 
skeptical, doubt its origin, and say 
substantially, if not in words, that an 
enemy has done this to deceive the 
world. hey forget the word of 
Jesus: ‘ A tree shall be known by its 
fruits.’” When God manifests him- 
self anew and in lowly ways, and not 
ina way to be measured with their 
yard-sticks, they deny His holy pres- 
ence. | 
life according to prescribed rules, or 
they will have nothing to do with 
Him. Within a few months, in con- 
versation with a clergyman, I was 
told, with a .most admirable frank- 
ness, that ‘‘anyone holding such 
opinions as I entertained concerning 


the nature of Jesus Christ, could not 


God must come into human 


‘duties, 


be a Christian, xo matter how good a 
man he might be.’’ 

You all know, and I need not re- 
hearse, what many of these doctrines 
and dogmas are, which we are told 
are so essential to our highest well- 
being. Iam not here tocombat them 
to-day, whatever they may be. Some 
of them are important and contain 
large measures of truth, as I think. 
Others of them I believe to be false, 
and on proper occasions I do not fail 
to show their falsehood. But I am 
not here this morning combating 
any one’s opinions concerning what 
the orthodox faith is, nor to empha- 
size my own. But it is needful, and 
for that purpose I am here, to combat 
with all possible emphasis the claim 
that the essence of Christianity isa 
matter of belief, whatever that belief 
may be, but a matter of life. Dr. 
Patten’s philosophical or theological 
opinions do not constitute him a 
Christian, however they may have 
helped him toward being one; nor do 
mine, however much they may have 
helped me; but what we ave, consti- 
tutes us Christian, else the purpose of 
Christianity is not to produce more 
abundant life in man. 

It would be impossible for any one 
I am sure, whether student or not, 
whether he knew anything about how 
the necessity of intellectual assent. to 
dogma got into the Christian organ- 
ism or not, to read the sermon on the 
mount in connection with any of the 
elaborate creeds of Christendom, and 
not notice the difference, both in form 
and content. The chief characteristic 
of the sermon on the mount is its 
passionate earnestness over the things 
that make life beautiful, here and now; 
about conduct and the spirit in which 
one should do his work. ‘‘Be not anx- 
ious over what will come to you, but 
cast the mote out of thine eye.’’ 
‘‘Wash not only the outside of the cup 
but the inside.’’ ‘‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.’’ ‘*‘ Depart from me ye that 
work iniquity.’’ Thus the spirit of 
the sermon breathes a passion for 
righteousness in conduct. The sum 
of it all is, not the danger of unbe- 
lief, but the danger of wickedness, 
from doing the things we would not 
have done to us. ‘‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 


enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 


but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ Somuch 
is conduct, so much is personal up- 
rightness and integrity insisted on, 
and tothe utter disregard of all specu- 
lative questions of intellectual belief, 
one would almost be compelled 
to think that if the sermon on the 
mount as we have it preserved to us, 
were a faithful representation of the 
teaching of Jesus, he himself could 
not be called a Christian, if my friend 
was right when he said that no matter 
how good aman one might be, he 
could not be a Christian, without 
belief in a certain dogma. We all 
know enough of history, I am sure, to 
understand that the great moral move- 
ment known as the Reformation was 
a return, to a certain degree, to the 
spirit of Jesus. Not to enter into the 
particulars of differentiation and the 
divergences of doctrine, we all know 
that the meaning of the Reformation 
was rebellion against the practices in 
the church that were unrighteous. In 
the course of the centuries that had 
preceded, Christianity had been 
transmuted from a way of life as it was 
in Jesus, into a system of doctrines. 
Scholastic theories had been formu- 
lated, and belief in these, together with 
the performance of certain, prescribed 
as made to constitute a 
Christian according to the highest 
authorities in the Church. History 
also reveals the fact that there were 
always minorities who protested 
against this transmutation. But the 
minority was often coerced or silenced 
by the imperial power. Grave ques- 
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tions were thus settled sometimes by 
methods that merit and usually re- 
ceive condemnation when practiced by 
the modern political caucus. Corrup- 
tion was rife; wicked men were 
clothed with power and used their 
place in the church for the further- 
ance of their own selfish and wicked 
ends. The Reformation spirit saw 
that wickedness was not consonant 
with the highest word of Christendom. 
No matter how orthodox one’s opin- 
ions may be according to the votes of 
councils, he is not truly Christian un- 
less he is pure in mind and life, loving 
God, who is the Supreme Goodness 
with his whole being, and his neigh- 
bor as himself, This was the real 
meaning of the Reformation. The 
cause of the outbreak in the church 
and. rebellion against the constituted 
authorities was not doctrinal but 
moral, just as was the case in our 
American civil war. Cavilers may 
say what they will, but every one who 
analyzes the conditions will see that 
the cause was not the abstract ques- 
tion of state rights, but the moral 
question of slavery. 

But Protestantism began at once to 
form a new doctrinal cult, which it 
said was orthodoxy, and must be 
believed on pain of eternal death. 
This was, it seems to me, the most 
fatal mistake possible. It was prac- 
tical repudiation of the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, that man 
was greater than an institution, and 
that he should not be coerced by an 
institution. Protestantism had, how- 
ever, done its work in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Christendom 
could not be Christian after the pat- 
tern of the Sermon on the Mount, 
except it was Christ-like, unless it was 
good, no matter how much or little of 
dogma it might believe ; and any sub- 
sequent institution of a doctrinal sys- 
tem could not set aside that work nor 
belittle it. The seeds that were sown 
then, have taken root and have borne 
fruit many times. The sectionalism 
of Protestantism is its legitimate prod- 
uct, because the spirit of Protestant- 
ism will not be bound in systems. It 
has asserted itself so long and with 
such great emphasis, that now the 
whole atmosphere is resounding with 
a cry of gladness, of passionate joy 
over the new outlook, as the dawn of 
a new Catholicism breaks upon the 
world ; a Catholicism which rejoices 
in -the large individuality, in the 
entire freedom of its people, as, differ- 
ing widely on abstract matters of 
belief, they stand side by side in 
maintaining righteousness in personal 
character as the highest good in human 
life. Isnot this spirit consonant with 
the spirit of Jesus? ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.’’ To show 
you how this spirit is ‘‘in the air ’’ I 
can do no better than to quote a pas- 
sage from one of the bravest and best 
books our generation has produced, 
‘‘ The Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Church,’’ 
by the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, of the 
University of Oxford. In the closing 
chapter of his book, Dr. Hatch says: 
‘‘ Though you may believe that I am 
a dreamer of dreams, I seem to see, 
though it be in the far horizon, the 
horizon beyond the fields which either 
we or our children will travel—a 
Christianity which is not new but 
old, which is not old but new, a 
Christianity in which the moral and 
spiritual elements will again hold 
their place, in which men will be 
bound together by the bond of mutual 
service, which is the bond of the sons 
of God, a Christianity which will 
actually realize the brotherhood of 
men, the ideal of its first commu- 
nities.”’ This is not the utterance 
of an iconoclast, but comes from the 
chair of ecclesiastical history in the 
old and conservative University of 
Oxford. It marks the tendency of 


our age,—a tendency which is nota 
drift but a determined movement on 
the part of a great number of men 
and women, both inside and outside 
the churches, to give free play to 
the individual in the community, to 
develop his philosophy of life; in the 
midst of divergent opinions, clashing 
with his, to test the strength and 
truth of his own, while he holds the 
common love of God as the bond of 
fellowship, and him the noblest fol- 
lower of Christ who lives the noblest 
life, doing good and serving God in 
the service of his fellow-men, noblest 
whatever may be his speculative 
opinions, or theological belief. 

I referred a few weeks ago to an 
utterance of Prof. Alfred Momerie, 
one of the leading preachers of the 
English church, in which he declared 
that the doctrine of the Articles of 
Religion of the Established Church, 
and of her Book of Common Prayer 
‘‘is and can only be Christ,’’ adding 
the significant comment ‘‘ and there 
is and can be but one all-comprehen- 
sive synonym for Christ — namely 
righteousness.’’ This tendency to 
minimize doctrinal statements as the 
basis of fellowship, and to emphasize 
the life of righteousness, is the most 
hopeful sign of Protestantism. It is 
taking men out of abstractions and 
is showing them that to dwell in the 
Kingdom of God in truth, one must 
so act upon the life of his fellow-men 
that he can dwell with them in love 
and joy and peace and righteousness. 

The tendency towards a new 
Catholicism in which Christ-like life 
will be the highest bond of union is 
seen in Protestantism, not alone in 
these frank utterances from leading 
men in many sects, but must come as 
a legitimate result of the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism. No true 
man who claims the right to think 
and interpret for himself can with- 
hold his fellowship from another for 
claiming the same right, even when 
the divergence is very wide, without 
doing violence to the principle on 
which he bases his own action. The 
great principle of Protestantism is 
making its way inside the great or- 
ganizations that have made uniform- 
ity of belief paramount. It is plain 
from the quotations that I have given 
that the Articles of Religion and the 
Book of Common Prayer do not mean 
the same to all Anglican churchmen. 
Individualism is rife, and is gaining 
power, and the strong men who are 
the bone and sinew of religious insti- 
tutions are seeing that it is the 
cardinal principle which will mold 
the church of the future—uniting the 
strong and valiant of many shades of 
opinion, in one effort to live together 
in brotherly love. The time is not 
far behind us when all Protestants 
held the Bible to be the stronghold 
and basis of their faith. This of 
course has always meant to him who 
has eyes to see that the Bible has 
meant one thing to one and another 
thing to another. This position 
could not in the nature of things long 
stand ; and now has appeared from 
the strongholds of Presbyterianism— 
which is perhaps the strictest sect of 
Protestantism—from Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary and from many leading 
pulpits, the announcement that the 
Bible is not errant, and that the 
Westminster standards must be re- 
vised. It is one more attempt at 
creed tinkering, the final result of 
which will be that nobody will be 
suited, it being a compromise on all 
sides, and a tacit confession that it ts im- 
possible for any man or body of men to 
make a statement of opinion concern- 
ing the great mysteries of the Eternal 
Being and man’s relation thereto, that 
will be entirely satisfactory to any 
other man or body of men. ; 

What then is to be done? Do not 
make any such vain attempt. There 
is, and can be no other basis of lasting 
value, all-comprehensive and existing 


without violence to any man’s mind, 
than a common purpose to live divine- 
ly, to be Christ-like; treating all men 
with considerations of justice, as 
brothers in one common family, chil- 
dren of one Father who, in his wis- 
dom, has trusted us with a multiform 
life. 

There is time only to hint at one 
other tendency in our generation, and 
again a tendency which is not a drift 
but a determined movement, that 
makes toward the new Catholic 
Church. This movement is, however, 
an extra church movement, and is 
known by many names,—Socialism, 
Nationalism, Christian Socialism, and 
others describing kindred movements 
in our political and industrial life. 


None, if these are distinctively 
religious movements, but they all 
recognize that Christendom has 


not reached the ideal expressed in 
its highest words of love to God and 
man. They each would make it pos- 
sible for men to live more nobly in 
this world, and so to be fitter for what 
awaits them, ‘‘world without end.’’ 
Neither speaks of abstract questions 
as such, but all strive by practical 
means to ameliorate the life of the 
world. Each would transform the 
deadly strife of selfishness so often 
seen, into a life-giving effort to do 
good and bless, and re-create society 
on higher levels of fellowship; when 
noble manhood, Christ-likeness of 
character, shall win its place in all 
hearts, in all organisms, in spite of 
speculative divergence on questions of 
dogma. 

And yet, having said all this, I 
would guard against the possible in- 
ference that I think lightly of abstract 
truth, of intellectual soundness in phi- 
losophy and theology. Not so. No 
one can safely ignore his intellectual 
life and say that it makes very little 
difference what he thinks or believes. 
But I value my own intellectual free- 
dom too highly not to reverence that 
freedom when it is exercised by those 
who differ widely from: me. The free 
play of the mind is one of the best 
inspirations of life; but we see in 
many different mental atmospheres, 
and it is impossible for us to rid our- 
selves of our own limitations and pre- 
conceptions, and take on those of 
another. It is far wiser then to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of the diver- 
gence and not do violence to our 
intellectual life by demanding assent 
to a common creed. No one can be 
further than I from the intellectual 
position of the late Cardinal Newman. 
I believe with my whole soul that 
many of the doctrines he taught are 
false and pernicious. But heaven 
forbid that I should say that he, or 
another, holding the same or other 
doctrines, to my thinking just as false, 
if they were true to their highest light 
in thought and personally upright in 
life, did not belong to the true and 
only Holy and Apostolic Church. 
And .that not the Roman Catholic 
nor any Protestant Church, is the 
true one, but the Church of the 
Eternal God, constituted of those 
of whatever name or race or creed, 
who strive in daily life to live 
as true children of Him who alone 
is supremely good; of those who are 
filled with the spirit of brotherhood 
and human-helpfulness that, dwelling 
in him, made Jesus the well-beloved of 
all who knew the high beauty of his 
life. 

Is it not a pity? Yes, is it not asad 
commentary on the development of 
Christianity when the great preacher, 
scholar, and saintly man, Frederick 
Farrar can not, because of the limita- 
tions of a dogma, stand in friendly 
council at the same altar with the 
great Christian scholar, philosopher, 
preacher and saint— James Marti- 
neau? In the spirit of their lives they 
are not divided, and we can not think 
they will wander wide apart in the 
eternal years beyond ; but because of 


divergent thought they are sundered 
in the church and can have no deal- 
ings with each other. O, the pity of 
it! But there is hope for better 
things when, as now, many voices in 
the great Protestant world are crying 
in the wilderness of divergent dogma 
and saying that righteousness in life 
is the supreme and abiding power 
that will, nay, that must, rise above 
dogma and unite all the upward look- 
ing souls of Christendom in the effort 
to realize in the Christian community, 
the ideal of Jesus, oneness with God 
in the spirit of universal brotherhood ; 
the absolute justice, purity of thought, 
the determined will to serve all divine 
purposes, the virtue and helpfulness 
that must belong to him who with the 
whole strength of his being loves 
God, and knows that his own abid- 
ing good is identical with universal 
and eternal good. 


Ghe Sindy Gable. 


The undermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
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Sree upon receipt of ine advertised prices, by William 


R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Ethics for Young People. By C. C. Everett, D.D., 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

It is very fortunate that Professor Ever- 
ett has intermitted his theological teaching 
at Harvard long enough to prepare this work 
upon Ethics. It is a most valuable book, 
with illustrative incidents enough to interest 
the young, and sufficient logical sequence to 
teach them the force of a therefore. 

The opening chapters show the three 
classes of sciences, those treating of /acts, 
of means, and of ends, and the place occu- 
pied by Ethics ; then follows a most admir- 
able presentation of the personal virtues: 
Fortitude, courage, heroism, contentment, - 
ambition, self-respect, self-reliance, and self- 
control; next the qualities having relation 
to others, as selfishness, obedience, love, 
usefulness, truth, honesty, amiability, cour- 
tesy, friendship and patriotism. Of equal 
value are the closing chapters upon the 
helps and hindrances to right doing, 
specially that upon the conscience and the 
variations to which it is subject. 

If the parents of this generation should 
read and carefully consider with their chil- 
dren each separate chapter of this book, the 
moral standard of the community would be 
materially elevated ; indeed, no better way 
could be devised to occupy the home circle 
during an hour of each Sunday afternoon. 
We trust that the subjects the author sug- 
gests for study will be treated by him in 
future volumes, particularly Applied Ethics 
and the Relation between Morality and 
Religion. 


“Jt Is Possitble—A Story of Life.’ By Helen Van 
Anderson. Published by the New Era Pub. Co.: 
Chicago. 


The reader may be pardoned for wonder- 
ing if this is a story of real life, so unnatural 
are some of the characters and their rela- 
tions to each other. The conditions of the 
story are strained; and all are arranged and 
developed to bring out some tenet of the 
Christian scientist’s belief, in a way that 
may seem strong, persuasive and logical to 
one who believes the doctrine already, but 
hardly convincing to one who does not; and 
there is a crudity about the book that is un- 
pleasant. 


NR 


Periodicals. 


Tuk latest number of the Journal of /nter- 
national Ethics contains as leading article, 
an essay on ‘‘ The Ethical Aspects of the 
Papal Encyclical ’’ by Brother Azarias ; one 
on ‘‘ The Three Religions,’’ by J. S. Mack- 
enzie, and one on ‘‘ The Ethics of Hegel,”’ 
by Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett. Fanny Hertz 
writes on ‘‘ A Palm of Peace from German 
Soil,’ giving account of a work by Bertha 
Von Suttner, ‘‘ Lay Down Your Arms! The 
Story of a Life.’’ The department of Dis- 
cussions takes up the question of ‘‘ Punish- 
ment and the Labor Church in Massa- 
chusetts.’’ A very full department of 
reviews of works of a philosophical and 
religious character closes the number. 


THE Monist for January opens with an 
essay on ‘‘ Mental Evolution,’’ by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan, followed by a discussion 
of ‘‘ Modern Civilization in its Relation to 
Mechanical Invention,’’ by Dr. W. T. Harris. 
Moncure Conway writes on ‘“‘ Religion 
and Progress,’’ and Prof. Ernest Mack on 
‘Facts and Mental Symbols.”’ F. C. Cony- 
beare discusses Prof. Clifford’s ‘‘Soul in 
Nature,’’ and the editor talks on that final 
problem in philosophy, “‘ Things in Them- 
selves.’’ 


THE Justitia Publishing Co. of Chicago 
has lately issued a poem by Elizabeth E. 
Turner Sawyer, entitled “The Singing 
Brook.’? Mrs. Sawyer is well known in 
Chicago circles and this little book will be 
held an agreeable memento among her 
friends. 
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Sherwood, Mich.—The Religious Council 
held last week in Sherwood on Jan. 5, 6 and 
7, began under most favorable auspices. The 
special feature of the opening season of 

uesday evening was a sermon by Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones—subject, ‘‘The Puritan 
Idea.’’ At this meeting as at all the follow- 
ing ones there was a most flattering attend- 
ance, manifesting a zeal and interest in 
both Sherwood, Athens and the country 
round about, that reflects great credit on the 
liberal work done in this neighborhood. 
The devotional meeting of Wednesday led 
by Rev. L. R. Daniels was followed by atalk 
on the Salvation Army by Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett, who spoke from personal observa- 
tion of the work of the Army in London, and 
who brought away much of admiration and 
appreciation of the work. Inthe absence of 
Mrs. John Wilkinson, who was to speak of 
World’s Fair interests, Mr. Jones gave his 
sermon on the same subject, and, it is hoped, 
stimulated his hearers to prepare themselves 
for intelligent appreciation of the treasures 
of matter and mind that are to be at the dis- 
posal of us all in the year tocome. He 
made an earnest plea for an open Fair on 
Sunday, which met with a cordial response 
from the friends and an expressed desire to 
unite in some concerted movement towards 
asking from the World’s Fair Commission- 
ers such action. The Woman’s Conference 
work was outlined and explained by the 
officers of that organization in the opening 
session of the afternoon, which they gladly 
made brief in order to make room for change 
in their programme—a change that brought 
an unexpected pleasure in the shape of an 
ordination service. Rev. G. W. Buckley, 
now stationed at Sturgis, had sought the op- 
portunity offered by this convocation to be- 
come legally, as he had been actually for 
some years,a minister of the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Effinger preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. His presence was a great sat- 
isfaction to all. Rev. Mr. Daniels read the 
Scripture, Miss Bartlett gave the charge. 
Mr. Jones the right hand of fellowship and 
Miss Hultin made the ordination prayer 
In the evening the platform meeting with 
five speakers on Unitarian Affirmations was 
kept to its ten-minutes limit by the gentle 
firmness with which the president, Miss 
Hultin handled the bell, reminding one of 
last September experience at Saratoga. Mr. 
Buckley’s paper on ‘‘ Man’’ was remarkable 
in its power to interpret the dignity of man 
in the light of evolution. Mr. Stebbins 
spoke of Immortality, Mr. Daniels of the 
Bible, Mr. Jones of Jesus and Miss Bartlett 
of God. On Thursday morning Miss Bart- 
lett led the devotional meeting and Giles 
Stebbins followed with a paper on ‘‘Psychical 
Research and Spiritualism —their relation 
to religious progress.’’ The afternoon was 
given to a sermon by L. R. Daniels, of Big 
Rapids, on ‘‘Sunday—its History and Ob- 
servances.’’ Mr. Daniels kindly filled the 
vacancy caused by the inability of Mr. Si- 
monds to be present. The closing banquet, 
and speeches of Thursday evening, was a 
decided suecess—one of the visiting clergy 
giving as his impression ‘‘that the indica- 
tions were that there was more high think- 
ing among these people to the square inch 
than in some localities to the square mile.’’ 
Big Rapids, Sturgis, Moline, Athens, De- 
troit, Kalamazoo and Chicago were repre- 
sented. Grand Haven and Grand Rapids 
sent messages of regret. Mrs. Stone, of 
Kalamazoo, brought to the meeting the ben- 
ediction of youthful old age—an old age ex- 
pressed on/y in years for the spirit was that 
of eternal youth still pressing on toward the 
latest and newest truth. All in all the ineet- 
ing was a most pleasant and profitable occa- 
sion and one that began its good work before 
it was concluded. Many friends there from 
a distance urged that they too might be vis- 
ited in a similar way by the Women's Con- 
ference, bringing to them as to Sherwood, 
the inspiration and encouragement that 
comes from the meeting face to face of those 
who otherwise must work in more or less of 
isolation and loneliness for the same great 
truths. mm. MF. 


Boston..The C’ristian Register sends 
New Year’s greetings and suggests subscrip- 
tions. 

—Mr. W. L. Garrison’s open letter com- 
plaining of rough usage and drinking habits 
in a secret society of Harvard College seems 
to be justified by other newspaper corre- 
spondence. The faculty has made no reply ; 
but the public opinion seems to be that the 
remedy for those two wrongs lies in their 
hands—and will be applied. | 

—The Monday Club, on January 4, discussed 
“The Church versus the Working People.’’ 
—Women’s National Alliance monthly 


meetings in Channing Hall are times of: 


many far-outreaching missionary plans; 
and the plans are usually executed. 

—At King’s Chapel there are Sunday serv- 
ices regularly, both morning and afternoon. 
—Rev. Fred. Frothingham, of Milton, (sub- 
urb) bequeathed his library of English and 
German books to the Meadville School. 
The books are already on the shelves of the 
school library. | : 
—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
(liberal) offers a promising programme of 


' week-day practical lectures and Sunday 
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evening services. Ministers of all denom- 
inations officiate. Bishop Phillips Brooks 
will preach on the first Sunday in the new 
year. Rev. Messrs. Lyon, Ames, Gordon, 
DeNormandie, and others of our eminent 
ministers will follow. 


—The Executive Board of the ‘ National 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women’’ have appointed a Com. 
mittee on Appeals, and desire that all appli- 
cations for a from societies and churches 
should be sent to it. The Committee will 
then investigate such appeals and report to 
the Board, which will include in its monthly 
report, published in the Christian Regis/er, 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
Though it is from the Branches that aid 
must be obtained, it will help the Branches 
in their disbursements if they know that 
various objects have been approved by the 
National Board on the recommendation of 
the Committee. All appeals should be sent 
to the chairman of the Committee, who will 
forward them to the other members of the 
Committee. 

Chairman, KATE GANNETT WELLS, 423 
Boylston St., Boston, 

CAROLINE I. CHANEY, Atlanta, Ga. 

VICTORIA M. RICHARDSON, Princeton, 
Illinois. 


Decorah, Iowa.—Christmas eve at Unity 
Church was a merry one for all present. 
The exercises consisted of the Christmas 
service recently published by the A. U. A., 
interspersed with recitations by the little 
folks, and concluding with the distribution 
of presents. Three of the boys of the Sun- 
day-school brought in a large snowball 
which they said Santa Claus had left on the 
church steps for the Unity boys and girls. 
Upon investigation the snowball was found 
to contain nuts, candy and oranges. In- 
stead of having more elaborate presents 
Sunday-school voted to make a _ practical 
application of the saying, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. ‘‘ Accord- 
ingly they decided tosend something out to 
the poorhouse. All were asked to bring 
what they could, and they entered heartily 
into the plan. Some made candy, others 
popped corn and filled bags; some brought 
money and others reading matter. Though 
the presents were simple and inexpensive 
the children learned a lesson in giving. 
—Wednesday evening Dec. 30, the Lend-a- ' 
Hand Club presented Longfellow’s ‘‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.’’ For some time 
past the club had been practicing and pre- 
paring costumes, and it was encouraging to 
feel that the audience appreciated the effort 
to make the play true to the Puritan idea. 
Priscilla with her spinning-wheel was the 
center of attraction. All enjoyed the scene 
where she sat atthe wheel 


‘Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand 
old Puritan anthem.’’ 


The music for the evening, furnished by the 
city orchestra, added the finishing touch to 
a good entertainment. 

—Though the church attendance has suffered 
from the prevalent sickness, there is no de- 
cline of interest. From local papers we glean 
the following topics of recent sermons: St. 
Francis of Assisi; A Study in Comparative 
Mythology ; The Old Sunday and the New; 
Forces Compelling a Reconstruction of 
Religion ; The Bugbear of Christianity. 


Geneva, [l].—The First Unitarian Society 
of Geneva, founded in 1842, at its annual 
meeting held in October, 1891, ‘‘appointed a 
committee to consider plans for the proper 
observance of the Half-Century Anniversary 
of the organization of the Society, which 
occurs in June next.’’ This committee, con- 
sisting of I. D. Harvey, chairman, Frances 
LeBaron, H. Medora Welch-Long, Benj. W. 
Dodson and P. D. Hoyt, have called a gen- 
eral meeting of all interested, to be held at 
the close of service Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 17, to consider whether the semi-cen- 
tennial shall be observed, and, if so, what 
shall be the nature of the celebration. This 
call has also been sent to friends at a dis- 
tance, requesting them to respond in writ- 
ing. We doubt not the occasion will be 
made one of rejoicing and renewal of life to 
the Geneva Unitarians of 1892. Rev. T. H. 
Eddowes, formerly one of the pastors of the 
church, is at present chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. Geo. B. Penney, as an- 
nounced in a recent number of UNITY, has 
just entered upon an engagement to supply 
the pulpit for six months. 


Ann Arbor, Mich —We have before us a 
calendar announcing the line of work in the 
church over which Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
has charge. The organizations within the 
church number a monthly, Lend-a-Hand 
Conference for young people, a Student’s 
Bible Class, Sunday-school, Unity Club, 
literary and social in its aims, a Ladies’ 
Union, Loan Library and Free Reading 
Room. Mrs. Sunderland is giving a series 
of alternate Sunday evening , seem Bb on the 
‘Religions of the World.’’ A sermon by 
Mr. Sunderland, —— before the King’s 
Daughters, on ‘‘ The Door of New Oppor- 
tunity Open to Educated Young Women,” 
has been put in Pamphlet form for wide 
circulation. Mr. Sunderland has also pub- 
lished a manual of study on ‘‘ Home Travel 
Through Bible Lands,’’ including thirty- 


eight lessons, with references to books as | 
aids in the study. . | 


ee _ 


Woman’s Western Unitarian Confence.—A | 
meeting of the directors of the Woman’s | 
Unitarian Conference was held at Head- 
quarters at 11:30 A. M., Saturday, Jan. 9. 
There were present Mrs. Woolley, Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Tem- 
ple, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Perkins. 

Minutes of the last meeting and treas- 
urer’s report were read, and Miss Dunning’s 
resignation on account of illness accepted 
with regret. It was moved and carried that 
if Mrs. B. C. Reed’s services were secured 
by the Unity Publishing Committee to 
attend to their work, she should be re- 
quested to take the same post office mission. 
work that has been done by Miss Dunning. 
A discussion as to annual meeting pro- 
gramme was had. Mrs. Hilton moved and 
it was carried that an all-day session be held. 
A p' ogramme committee was appointed con- 
sisting of the president, secretary and Mrs. 
J. C. Learned of St. Louis to arrange for the 
programme for the forthcoming annual 
meeting. De. Ea. Fe, ee. 


Sioux Palls, 8. Dak.—All Souls Church 
here started in the New Year with a very 
impressive communion service, when seven 
new members were received into fellow- 
ship. Rev. Arthur Grant, the young and 
popular pastor, is doing a good work here, 
and there seems to be a more earnest and 
om a interest than heretofore. The Unity 
Club is in a flourishing condition. A paper 
being read at each meeting by professional 
and business men on educational subjects, 
followed by a discussion. The last paper 
being given by Mrs. J. A. Waterhouse, an 
educaged and cultured lady of Boston, upon 
‘* Dress and its relation to Physical Develop- 
ment.’’ This paper was one of the best and 
drew a large audience. 


Meadville.—The Theological School has 
received and accepted an offer from Mrs. 
Abbie Ballou Heywood, wife of Rev. W. S. 
Heywood, of Sterling, Mass., of $16,000, to 
endow an ‘‘ Adin Ballou Lectureship of 
Practical Christian Sociology.’’ Annual 
courses of lectures are to be delivered by 
the ablest and most competent persons 
attainable. The plan of the foundation con- 
templates the publishing of some of these 
courses, and their distribution to educational 
institutions and libraries. 


Portland, Oregon.—The calendar of the 
Church of Our Father, for the week be- 
ginning January 3, is before us, also 
cards announcing the Sunday-school and 
the Free Reading Room in the parlors 
of the church. The pastors, Dr. T. L. 
Eliot and Mr. Wilbur, announce a series 
of Sunday evening discourses on the lead- 
ing doctrines of Liberal Christianity, the 
first to be given on Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 10, by Dr. Eliot, on “The Radical Dif- 
ference between Liberal Christianity and 
Orthodoxy.”’ 


Helena, Mont.—We learn through a privat® 
letter of the successful prosecution of the 
new Unitarian movement at Helena in 
charge of Rev. J. H. Crooker. © Our corre- 
spondent remarks upon the full congrega- 
tions and the sight of Eastern Unitarians 
long deprived of their church privileges 
marching up to the front seats with an air 
of satisfaction and possession that is delight- 
ful to behold. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Rev. C. F. Elliott. ac- 
omnes by his wife, called at headquar- 
ters last week. Mr. Elliott was on his way 
to Eau Claire, Wis., where he goes to sup- 
ply the Unitarian pulpit for one pada 
Mrs. Elliott will spend several weeks with 
old friends at Janesville, Wisconsin. 


——— 


SCROFULA 


eczema, 

tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cured 
by. taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. — ; 


THEOSOPHY, 


Send ten cents for pamphlet 
and learn the truth. Wo- 
man’s Manual Parliamen- 
tary mre A Address, 
THE J ITIA PUB. CO., 
48, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes: the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the ‘use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scott & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
23 


Why Do Men Starve 


AND 


e~_) 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh. 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor's Prayer. 


3. Poverty: and Its Effects on the Political Condi. 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Strugg « 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers. 
>. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 
. Wanteds Men Willing to Work for a Living. 


11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16. Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 
FRANK, 


18. A Modern Codperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain Peop! . 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and peepee to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora pape: 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not bee meng A but intel gence is a glo 


ous 


element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 
Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 


trip 25cts. Can you to do without it ? 
For club rates and commissions address 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
324 Dearborn St.. @hicago, lil 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
andtocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed toby Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published init. A real live all-around 

riodical, readable by every member of the family. 

rice $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice. Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. . 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 

Beautiful cloth, postpaid ” ee erie. ac es ie 

Holiday binding, whiteandgold -+- - - 1 35 

‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands ot 

thoughtful and aspiring daughters,’’—Ziizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 

LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Saile Str. et, Chicago 


G. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bhe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—All worships are but the radii of a 
circle whose ceuter is the Eternal 


One. 
Mon.—Peace hath her victories. 


7ues.—The very cloud that shades the life 
may be the means of irrigating it. 


Wed.—Some great souls are dumb and only 
God can understand their signs. 
Thurs.—Many receive their creed as they 


do their money, because it is in 
circulation. 


/ri.—Before you condemn the black sheep 
' of a family, be sure the shepherd 
is not color-blind. 


Sai.—One must learn the cost of life at the 
price of life. 


—Anon. 


The Little Sunshiners. 


Mrs. Brightly was a young mother 
whose life had been shadowed by the 
death of her first-born little daughter, 
who for the three short vears of her 
life had been a patient sufferer. For 
her dear sake many little hearts had 
been made happy by the love and 
sympathy of this good, warm-hearted 
woman. One day she heard that some 
neighbors, strangers to her, had a 
dear little girl about ten years old 
who had been lying on her bed for 
weeks, suffering with hip disease. 
She determined to make her a visit, 
and see what she could do to make a 
little brightness for this sick stranger, 
Jennie Grant. 

Knocking at the door one Sunday 
evening near Christmas time, she was 
admitted by the father, an intelligent 
looking man, who led the way imme- 
diately to the kitchen and family liv- 
ing-room. An exquisitely neat room 
it was; poorly furnished, but so clean ! 
As the father introduced Mrs. Brightly 
to the mother, a sad-faced woman, her 
eyes sought little Jennie, where, on a 
narrow cot-bed, she lay with a weight 
of eighty pounds at her feet. Sitting 
down by the little bed the lady com- 
menced a lively conversation, and from 
that time, these two became warm, lov- 
ing friends. Jennie told of the long, 
weary hours with nothing to do but 
watch her mother doing the house- 
work. She could use her hands and 
and eyes and she longed for work. 
She had one brother who told her all 
the news and brought her apples and 
flowers, but the days seemed very long 
and dark, sometimes, spent in this one 
small room. 

After promising to come often, Mrs. 
Brightly went home in a thoughtful 
mood. Many plans came into her 
mind for brightening Jennie’s life, 
and finally a gleam of light shone in 
her face as she thought of her own 
two little sisters living in a luxurious 
home, without a thought of the help 
they might give other less fortunate 
children. ‘‘I will teach them the 
blessedness of helping others,’’ she 
said, and this is the way she did it. 

A little society was planned, called 
‘The Sunshiners.’’ ‘‘Theobject;—to 
brighten the lives and lighten the 
suffering of sick children. The 
badge; —a yellow ribbon, bright as the 
sun.’’ The members were, ‘Mrs. 
Brightly and her two sisters, five lit- 
tle girls in the neighborhood, little 
Jennie herself, and a rich old man, 
compelled for twenty-five years to sit 
in a wheeled chair—the result of an 
accident which happened to him 
while in the very prime of health and 
life. He was thought to be a cross 
old fellow, and many people were 
afraid of him; but ‘“The Sunshiners’’ 
found him a valuable member, with a 
great heart, and always ready to help 
with gifts of love. 

Mrs. Brightly’s two sisters lived in 
a neighboring town, and they and 
some friends made up a box for Jen- 
nie, full of just the things she wanted 
to keep her happy and busy: Large, 
paper dolls to cut out, drawing and 
painting materials, two scrapbooks and 


bright pictures to paste in them, dolls 
to dress, and a box of writing paper. 


She made good use of everything, | 


and was so merry all day, that her 
pain was almost forgotten. 
wrote many little letters to the other 
‘‘Sunshiners ;’’ especially to the rich 
old gentleman, and his heart was 
touched by her quaint ways. 
was wheeled to her home very often, 
by his faithful man-servant, and al- 
ways left some remembrance on the 
small table by her bedside. He 
seemed to know just what little girls 
liked, for he selected dainty boxes of 
handkerchiefs, bottles of cologne, 
bright pictures and cheery books. 

As Jennie grew better, he helped 
her in more substantial ways, procur- 
ing specially made shoes and crutches 
for her, and loaning her his wheeled 
chair for long rides in the sunshine. 
Jennie’s love for him seemed to help 
him to bear his own affliction more 
patiently, and he grew, day by day, 
more thoughtful for all poor people, 
especially for widows and fatherless 
children. At Christmas time he car- 
ried sunshine into homes where all 
had seemed dark before. 

But soon after Christmas his dis- 
ease progressed rapidly, to a fatal 
termination, and rest came to him 
from all his suffering. One rainy 
day, not long before his death, ina 
note to Mrs. Briglitly, he said: ‘‘We 
‘Sunshiners’ know that behind the 
clouds the sun a/ways shines;’’ and 
speaking of another, he quoted what 
we all felt to be thoroughly true of 
himself: 


‘All hearts grow warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not his own,” 
Gives freely, for the love of giving, 
Nor reaping for self the harvest sown.’’ 


The day of his funeral Jennie was 
wheeled to his home, to look upon 
his face for the last time, and the 
poor child would not be consoled for 
the loss of her friend. ‘‘Oh, why did 
they have glass over his face? I 
longed so to kiss him good-bye,’’ she 
sobbed out to Mrs. Brightly, to whom 
she had gone for comfort. 

Although his death cast a shadow 
over the ‘‘Sunshine Society,’’ they 
went bravely on, in their good work, 
and Jennie seemed to be the one who 
was always finding out some needy or 
crippled child for them to help. As 
more money was needed for the work, 
it was decided to appeal to the public 
for help, in the form of a Children’s 
Fair. One bright day in May, Mrs. 
Brightly opened her large parlors for 
the ‘‘Sale.’’ The little girls, all 
dressed in white with yellow ribbon 
badges pinned on their breasts, looked 
very happy. One large table was 
covered with fancy articles, another, 
presided over by Jennie herself, was 
full of more useful articles. 

This table proved to be the most 
popular, partly because of its useful- 
ness, but more because of Jennie’s 
sweet face and winning voice, which 
no one could resist, as she sat there 
so patiently with her little crutch by 
her side. In the back parlor Mrs. 
Brightly sold cakes, and dispensed 
lemonade at three cents a glass. 
The ‘‘Sunshiners’’ realized twenty 
dollars in return for their efforts; just 
enough to help them through their 
need; and they had touched the 
hearts of the people, causing them to 
think more about the suffering little 
ones around them. 

The society still flourishes and just 
now is engaged in making scrap- 
books, and getting fancy cards and 
books together to send to some chil- 
dren in a city hospital. Even the 
crippled ones in its care are helping. 
Their motto is this—that dear old 
one—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, 


ye have done it unto me.’”’ 
E. R. WARE. 
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Dread 


mucus in the 


AERATED 


AERATcD 


This is the greatest SCOURGE of 
and there are very few people who have not at 
least a slight CATARRHAL TROUBLE. 
manifest itself only as a COLD, which does not 
readily wear off; and there are all variations from 
this condition to that of a continual dropping of 


nent cure for this terrible disease. 


treats CATARRH it does CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


Catarrh 


our climate, 


It may 


throat, and a partial deafness, with 


noises in the head, which make life a burden. 


OXYGEN is a positive and perma- 
As the OXYGEN 


& all diseases of the breathing organs. 
OXYGEN is a HOME treatment 


= and is sent by express to any part of the world. 
Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures Weh 


ave eminent physicians who may 


be consulted FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is Only One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the 


The Coming 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 
By Lester C. Hupparp. 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892 Paper, 50 cents 
It 1s an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gwatius 
Donnelly 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F 
A romance of the twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
peared in many aday. Paper, 50 cents. 
It is a strong showing for free trade, and any 


one desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Letroit News. 


The Auroraphone 


.A Romance by Cyrus Coe. Fifteen 
thousand years ahead of our day! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and theoutcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages Paper, 50 cents 
Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, scien- 
tific in its denouements . accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 
ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 


the auroraphone messages.—Aeli/gio-Philosophical 
Journal 


Liberty and Life 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on 
the evolution theory applied to morals 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
10 break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LipertTy AND Lire. Its author is earnest, 
honest and interesting.—Puffalo Express. 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLoyp 
Jongs, including the famous|'‘A/essed be 
Drudgery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


It says in style as classic aS was ever penned, 
aad with an imagery the most unique and chaste, 
what Sam Jones says in. the dialect of his section, 
‘Quit your meanness.''—Frances E. Willard. 


LIEUSTON. 


Any of the books named above will be 
will be mailed on receipt o 50 cents or 
the five to one address for two dollars. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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This low offer is to induce you totry if 
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PLANTS ANDO ROSES 
‘er Send be tor Liegant Catalog con- 
taining 4 col’d plates. Catalog 
and above 9 Pkgs., 17. 


ME yet! 


WRITTENEE 


ou 
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month, of this paper. | undertake to teach any fairly intelligent 
person of either sex, who can read and write, and who, after in- 
struction, will work industriousiy, how to earn ear 
in their own localities, wherever they live. I will also furnish 
the situation or employment. Easy to learn. I teach you 
E. All ages. Sure success for every worker. Pull 
are F . Why not write to-day? Address at once, 
Cc. ALLEN, Box 1001, Augusta, Maine. 
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“THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


m™REVIEW"REVIEWS 


Monthly = Illvsiraled’ 


——_—_——$_—— LTT 


Bee Puy |) 
2 wai!) a 
Pvetshed Smlancovaty i >> 


and Great Britain —— .. Ay 


NEW YORK. Aslor Place.” = 
$2.00 a Year. 20c, a Number. 


are YOU Taxino 


THIS NEW MAGAZINE 


WHICH EVERYBODY Is 
talking about and most people are reading 


If not, you SHOULD SUBSCRIBE before 
January 1, when the yearly price will be ad- 


‘ane! 89 OO to $2.50. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, “ew York. 


Send 10 cents for sample copy. 


FOR GOOD 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 

The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to’ $30.00. Pants frorn 
$5.00 to $8.00. Frock coats $2.00 
extra. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


fect 
cHicaco ™!©OR criouis 
NEWYORK \\)\i// KANSASCITY 
pe Lg) tel 
° AA Ve 
MINNEAPOLIS //\)S INDIANAPOLIS 
SANFRANCISCO LOSANGELOS 


PORTLAND,OREGON. 


Corner Clark and Adams Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


OnLy Paper OF ITS CHARACTER PUBLISHED. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed week] newspaper 
for women, attractively illustrated, he contains 
departments of interest to every member of the 
family. It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS- 
PAPER, recording weekly interesting news of 
and about women. 

Edited by Kate Kauffman, and a corps of bril- 
liant writers. 

It instructs, entertains, and is worth many 
times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watohes, dqwelrz. a ey tae ye hand- 
some iamps, photographs, beautiful arto-engrav- 
ings and useful household articles of all kinds, 
at unheard of low prices in connection with a 
ear’s subscription to WoMANKIND. AGENTS 
ANTED EVERYWHERE, Special inducements 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. ! 


Address, 
THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 


DUTLINE STUDIES eiieyRe brxa 


St., Chicago. 


| Springfield, Ohio, 
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Publisher's Dates. 


To my Friends the Readers of Unity:— 


Ican still supply, for the next few days at 
least, the books included in the clearance 
list published in this column last week, also 
I still have a few copies of Dr. Hale’s ‘‘Sun- 
day School Stories,’’ and the volume ‘‘Sun- 
day School Stories for Little Children,” 
prepared under his supervision. These are 
handsomely bound volumes published at a 
dollar each. I will send the two volumes, 
as long as my supply lasts, postpaid for sixty 
cents, or free to any one sending a new sub- 
scription to UNITY with $1.00. 


I take pleasure in calling attention to the 
notice of Wm. R. Hill at the head of the 
‘Study Table’’ Department of this week’s 
Unity. Seven years ago Mr. Hill and the 
publisher of this paper were clerks together 
in the Colegrove Book Company’s store on 
Wabash avenue. Mr. Hill now has a beaut- 
iful little store at the corner of Monroe 
street and Michigan avenue, and what is 
more, he knows enough about the inside of 
his books to fill orders intelligently and 
help a customer to find out what he wants. 
I hope readers of UNITY will send to Mr. 
Hill for all the books they buy, except the 
few that are published from this offce. 


Another new advertisement in this week’s 
UnITy is that at the head of the seventh 
page. Our editors make it a rule to receive 
no medical advertisement except of reme- 
dies that are indorsed by some reputable 
physician. Inthe present case I took oc- 
casion to correspond with a disinterested 
party in Nashua, N. H., where the ‘‘Aerated 
Oxygen’’ was discovered and is manu- 
factured, and I learn that a number of the 
stockholders are physicians in good and reg- 
ular standing in the community. I do not 
wish to be quoted as indorsing the remedy, 
but simply as saying that UNITy has looked 
properly into the legitimacy of the enter- 
prise before admitting the advertisement. 


‘The Ethics of School Life,’’ by Juniata 
Stafford, published by the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday school Society, has been highly 
praised as a manual for public schools as 
well as Sunday-schools, and if this para- 
graph meets the eye of any teacher or school 
officer, I wish it might bring an inquiry to 
this office for the pamphlet. The mailing 
price is 15 cents. 


Col. R. M. Humphrey, of Houston, 
Texas, is one of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in the South to-day. Himself a white 
man, the minister of a large church in Hous- 
ton, he is at the head of the Colored 
Farmers’ National Alliance and Co-operative 
Union, an organization of I, 300,000 negroes, 
which within the last two years has done 
more to elevate the Southern negro into a 
self-respecting independent citizen than had 
been accomplished in all the years since the 
passage of the Thirteenth amendment. | 
am therefore greatly encouraged at finding 
my own opinion of Lester C. Hubbard’s 
book, ‘‘ The Coming Climax,’’ confirmed by 
the letter which I quote here : 


GENTLEMEN:-—-I have the pleasure to 
thank you for the advance copy of Lester 
C. Hubbard’s wondrous book, “ The Com- 
ing Climax in the Destinies of America.’’ 

I am not a great reader, but this book I 


devoured, and wept when the pages ceased. 


and the scene closed. 

Brother Hubbard has advanced in thought 
beyond any living writer. He has braved 
the hisses and hoots of the infidel throng ; 
defied their mockeries and persecutions ; 
lifted the curtain of the future, and reported, 
with no uncertain words, the things that 
many knew but dared not say were shortly 
coming to pass. Such a watchman deserves, 
as assuredly he will receive, the meed of 
eternal praise from every right thinking 
American. 

No other writer has so faithfully grouped 
the willful negligence and criminal corrup- 
tions of our government; the terrible evils 
which flow from our one-eyed laws that can 
see only the dollar; the present intense 
sufferings of our great plain people ; all the 
rasping, exasperating conditions under 
which we are to-day a our most 
heartless taskmasters; and finally from 
what quarters the clouds are gathering; the 
mutterings that precede the coming deluge ; 
the rumblings of the earthquake; the 
smouldering ruins of a thousand great 
cities , the settling of doom in night and 


chaos over our nationality and civilization 
together. 
he book is indeed a most wonderful pro- 
duction. I would give the half of what I 
possess to place it in every household in 
America. Yours fraternally, 
R. M. HUMPHREY. 


For any of the books named above ad- 
dress Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St , Chicago. Whenever possible remit by 
express money order, as this form is the 
safest and most convenient. Postal notes 
are no safer than currency. 

Cc. H. K. 


BOOKS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In the Destinies of America. By Lester C. 
HUBBARD. 480 pages of new facts and generaliza- 
tion in American politics. Radical yet construc- 
tive. An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement The text-book 
for the Presidential campaign of 1892. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itis an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of.every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. 


By B. F. Heuston. A romance of the twentieth 
century, embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has appeared in 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages, 50 cents. 


It isa strong showing for free trade, and any one 
desiring to get st and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.— Detroit .Vews. 


Manual Training in Education. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a part 
of the public school system. Square 18mo, 94 
pages ; cloth, so cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


Progress From Poverty. 


By GILes B. STEBBINS. A review and Criticism 
of Henry George's ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ and 
‘Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages ; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ELLEN M. HENROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


A capital little brochure for people who take a 
serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
ciety.— New York Independent. 


The Philosophy of a Strike. 


By N. A. DUNNING. Paper, Svo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 


Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paper r8mo, [5 pages, 5 cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By GrorGr L. Fox. Paper 
18mo, 16 pages, Io cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


NEW WORK BY 
JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


* Never, to our knowledge, have the peculiar views of 
Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution of the sense of 
duty, been examined with such keen discernment and 
such rigorous logic.’’—The Beacon. 

‘Bound to create a wide impression among scholars 
and students of morals."’— Brains. 

‘*A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's *‘ Data of Ethics.’ It is simple, clear, concise, 
convincing,’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the general 
reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

‘**An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘**We can not too highly commend the work, candid, 
thorough, clear, and terse, in which Dr. Bixby con- 
fronts and disposes of the Spencerian theorizing.’’— 
Christian Leader. 


Price in cloth, $1.00. For sale by 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


_—— — 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of o 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Infant Class Work. 

The Kindergarten ny age gives reg- 
ular ty ical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
ac g to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, givin 
special every-day helps for mothers wi 
young children. One year $1.50, three 


mon trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 


Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


TH 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


—_-e—_ 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, ard at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply i?in a hundred difi.cent ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 


-greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 


‘‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the’ 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.’’— Boston 
Transcript. . 


“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.” — 
Unitarian Review. | 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.” ——Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 


“‘In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argrment of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —Hariford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we car 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.” — 
Christian Register. 

“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘lo such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com. 
mend the work.—WDetrott Commercial Advertiser. 


“Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. "— Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.—NVews, Bridgeport, Cz. 


“ The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itscli 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 

‘ The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. "'—CAicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. ’"— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘““A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’’— 
Cincinnati E-ngutrer. 

‘““ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Daz/y Union. 

“A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and. 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort. reading. "—Adantic 
Monthly. . 

‘‘ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. ""— Zhe Jndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. — Zhe 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Glode-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:"-—‘“‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Zribune closes a twocolumn article as follows: “J 
hope the column so largely extracted from this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the book itself, If it should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. 

» “ It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 
the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —ekgio Philoso- 
phical Journal. 


Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN ST., - - * + GHICAGO, ILL. 


